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jimpregnated with the other so as to produce a va 
{riety partaking equally of the qualities of both, 





of which are included inthe genus Vitis ; yet we 
doubt whether either species is capable of being 


which would certainly be very desirable. In 














so interesting as communications from practica 
men. — 
For the Genesee Farmer. 
Mr. Epiror—In some number of volume 
second of the Genesee Farmer, I pledged myself 


N. GOODSELL, Ebiror. speaking of the Bland’s grape, he says: “ If||' sive a statement of my account kept with one 
= ==|Ithis is what I take it to be, a genuine Americar, jfield, which contains a very little over five acres 
HYBRIDS. jit is a hybrid or variety.” He then explains|| That pledge is herewith fulfilled. 
This is a term made use of by many of our||himself as to his terms varieties and hybrids: _, DEBIT. 

4 cal ae , ae 4d loughing, at $2 $8,00 
agricultural and horticultural writers, and which, “ By varieties I mean different sorts of an indivi-\| 9 a uel: - oo rye 
is somewhat unintelligible to many of their read-, dual species, and by hybrids, spurious offsprings|| 4 do. marking out, at 62} cts. 0,31 
ers. This confusion is occasioned by the differ-||by an intermixture of species. Of the ood 7 do. planting, at 624 cts. 4,37: 
ent ideas intended to be conveyed by different| sorts are Alexander’s or Tasker’s grape, Bland’s|| 3 40. ay ne corn and potatoes, 3.95 
writers by the same word, or by the equivocal|/grape, Racoon grape,” to which is added a Note)) 5 do. hoeing egy * “ ’ 
manner in which the same writers_use it on dif ||by the author, who says: “J differ sid regard to at 624 cts. ) 9,37: 
ferent occasions. Some understand this word to||these being hybrids; they are varieties and no- 5 aru! put on the hill, at 
mean the joint produce of individuals of the same thing more.” In the pears poe 12 days hapniting oat enh yelidiete, 1,87: 
zenus, While others suppose it to be the offspring from Professor NurtTaLt, of Harvard Universi- at 624 cts 7,50 
of different individuals of different genera. Pro-|jty, in which he says: “It is probable that hy-|} Pulling beans, drawing in, threshing 
fessor Eaton gives the word the following defi-||brids, betwixt the European vine, ( Vitis vinife- a hee cleaning up, = 

oi Lh ; athering pumpkins 
nition : A Me tarp ote tet by the mixture of||7@,) end those of the United mre yr bet-|| 9 ian dre Breen on $2,624 5'35 
two different species ;” and observes, “ The seeds|| ter answer the variable climates of North Ameri-|| 99 qo. husking, at 624’ cts. 1250 
of Hybrids will not propagate.” In explaining the|jca,” &c. We can see no particular advantage in|! 8 do. threshing and cleaning up, at 
Linnean system of vegetables, he says: “ Cuass ||using the term hybrid in preference to variety, as 7" ty oe 5,00 
rs are divided into Orpers. Orpers are divide.j||in the cases above they have very little difference 1 rs ‘ ym Me “on 
into Genera. Genera are divided into Spectes|jin signification, both referring to the produce of}} 5 do do. potatoes, at 31 cts. 155 


Specres are frequently changed into Varieties !” 
thus making hybrids the same as varieties, which 
.f so intended, then his position with regard to 
seeds of hybrids is not tenable 

Other writers seem to consider the term Hybrid, 
intended to denote the produce of species of different 
zenera, or between species of the same genus by 
art, contrary tothe laws of nature, and make it sy- 
nonymous with the term mule, as applied to the 
well known production of the horse and ass. In 
this case, both parents belong to the same genus, 
yet the mule is generally considered incapable of 
reproduction ; and it is probable that from the fa- 
miliarity of this case, and the strong analogy 
that there is between the animai and vegetable 
kingdoms, that the idea has been so generally re- 
ceived, that hybrid plants were not capable of 
heing propagated by seed. We donot recollect a 
case exact!y parallel in the vegetable to the one 
last mentioned in the animal kingdom, and be- 
lieve that art has never gone beyond nature in 
the production of varieties, or been able to suc- 
ceed where nature did not. 

It would notbe surpaising, if, in the progress of 
the science of vegetable physiology and the ar- 
rangement of plants, the capability of re- 
producing with each other should be considered of 
more importance than it has hitherto been. 


American authors on horticulture have applied 
the term Hybrid to plants with some little differ- 
ence as to meaning: thus, Bertram, in his “ ac- 
count of the species, hybrids, and other varieties 
of the Vine of North America, as published in 
Prince’s Treatise on the Vine, says: “I finda 
great difficulty in discriminating the species from 
varieties of hybrids,” &c. Again: “shall now 
give my opinion of the distinct species, or estab. 


lished races, from which all the varieties or mules' 


have originated.” In speaking of the Alexan- 


der’s or Tusker’s grape, he says: “It has been| sequences. For the present Mr. W. has our 


supposed to be a hybrid between Vit. sylvestris, | thanks, and we hope we shall often hear from 
common bunch grape.) and Vit. vinifera,” both| 


Jifferent species of the same genus, which, ac- 
cording to the division first quoted, are strictly 
varieties. 





FARM ACCOUNTS. 


The following communication from W. P. W. 
is worthy of the careful perusal of every practi- 
cal farmer. If the system of keeping Dr. and 
r. with different farming operations could be 
generally introduced, the long received prejudice, 
“ that farming is not a profitable business,” would 
ve exploded, and many a man that now sells his 
farm because he can get twenty-five or thirty dol- 
lars per acre, and removes to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, or the lord knows where, merely be- 
cause he can purchase there for seventy-five 
cents, would find that in so doing he made a bad 
bargain. As long as our markets remain un- 
changed, and the facilities by which we can ap- 
proach them, the present price of lands in west- 
ern New-York, and the northern part of Ohio, 
‘might be quadrupled, and yet investments under 
thorough going practical men would be safe. Our 
correspondent has given the account current with 
lone field for one year, by which it would appear 
that the land was actually worth two hundred 
‘and fifty dollars per acre; and although he has 
not informed us of the nominal value put upon it, 
lwe will suppose it not to exceed fifty dollars, or 
‘that land capable of producing at the same rate 
‘may be purchased for that sum. Who would 
encounter all the unpleasant things of a new 
country, when such investments in agricultural 
business may be made within a few days travel 
of our most populous cities. 








We have often invited farmers to favor us 
with such communications, being convinced that 
{the publication of them in our agricultural papers 
|| would be attended with the most beneficial con- 











Interest of $250, 5 acres at $50, at 





7 per cent. : 
$87,804 
CREDIT. 

200 bushels corn, at 624 $125,00 
76 “ potatoes, at 25 cts. 19,00 
15 ‘“ white beans, 87} cts. 13,12: 

5 loads pumpkins, at $1, 5,00 
Corn stalks, 15,00 
$177,123 
87,804 

Total profit, $89,32 


Which is equal to the interest of $250 pe: 
acre. 


The ground on which I raised the above men 
tioned crop was carefully ploughed, and very the 
roughly harrowed. The corn was planted with 
care, and hoed as well as it could be, and when 
my crop was taken off, there was scarcely a 
weed in the whole field. The crows rendered 
me rather more assistance about hoeing than was 
desirable, which was the cause of my having so 
many beans, having planted them where my 
corn was missing. 

The above is at your service. TU am, very re 
spectfully, &c. W. P. W. 
Milton, Jan. 10, 1833. 





PIGEONS. 
The fact mentioned in our last number by W. 
H. of pigeons disgorging one kind of food on 
which they have fed and receiving another, has 
long been known to some of our agriculturists, 
as we have heard some of our southern farmers 
complain, that both wild and domesticated pigeons 
were troublesome in that respect; that in the 
absence of other food they would feed upon the 
seeds of garlic, which they would disgorge when 
they found that which was more congenial to 
their appetites, which rendered it impossible for 
them to keep their fields clear from this noxious 
weed. Much pains should be taken to prevent 





him, as nothing renders agricultural journals| 














the introduction of garlic into our wheat growing 
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} 
districts, as it is a difficult thing to eradicate it | 
from fields where it has gained a residence. 

I 


| 
! 
' 





ST. JOHNSWORT. Hypericum perforatum, L 








THE PEOPLE MOVING. 


Ononpaca Covnry.—-Pursuant to public no-|! 
tice, a meeting was held at Syracuse on the 24th 
‘| ult., at which a County Agricultural Society was 


This is a very troublesome weed in many || instituted, aud the following persons elected offi- 


parts of the United States, and one which we think le 
is deserving of more attention than it has hither-/) 
to received, From the size and abundance of seed | 
which this plant produces, and the durability of | 
the roots, it is calculated to spread with great ra- | 
pidity. The leaves of this plant contain a large |) 
quantity of essential oil, which acts as an escha- i 
rotic upon the skin of many of our do- 
mestic animals, and renders it unfit for food, ei-| 
ther for cattle or horses. The essential oil of 
this plant appears to have a different effect upon | 
different colors, thus; white horses and sheep re- | 
ceive more injury froin feeding among it than || 
black ones. 
This plant, like the Misletoe, formerly had 
many wonderful virtues ascribed to it, some of 
which are thus related by a modern writer:— | 
“The common people of France and Germany | 
gather it with great ceremony on St. John’s 
day, and hang it in their windows as a charm | 
against storms, thunder and evil spirits, mista- | 
king the meaning of some medical writers, who 
have fancifully given this plant the name of F'v- 


ers of said society : 
DAN BRADLEY, President. 
T. M. WOOD, Ist V. President. 
V. BIRDSEYE, 2d “ « 
V. W. SMITH, Secretary. 
O. R. STRONG, Treasurer. 
I. de BLOIS SHERMAN, Auditor. 
JOHN SPRAGUE, Committee 
SYLVANUS TOUSLEY, on 
DAVID MONRO, Agriculture. 
JAMES BRADLEY, Committee 
DANIEL KELLOGG, on 
CURTIS MOSES, Hforticulture. 
AZARIAH SMITH, f Com’tee on Domestic 
NATHAN MONRO, > Manufactures and 
OTIS BIGALO, \ Household Arts. 
Meetings are to be held in Essex and Clinton 


counties the fore part of this month, to organize 
simular societies. 





OHIO CANAL. 


The Cleveland Advertiser furnishes us with a) 
statement of the amount of property which has|| very generally practiced in France, and othe: 


For the Genesee Farmer. 
PEAR TREES, 
_EN QUENOUILLE, OR DISTAFF, MODE OF TRAIN- 
ING. 

There is considerable doubt in the minds of 
many horticulturists, with whom I have conver- 
sed, whether the choicest sorts of French and Fle- 
‘mish Pears, (which form so delicious a portion of 
‘an European dessert,) will answer in this country. 
|As respects my own opinion, as far as my ob- 
‘servation and knowledge extends, | am inclined 
\to think there is no doubt whatever but the cli- 
mate of the Genesee country is very well caleu- 
‘lated for maturing those delicious fruits; but J 
freely acknowledge I do not consider they have 
‘as yet been fairly proved to warrant a definite 
‘conclusion. However, if we should, on further 
trial, find they will not answer every expectation, 
under general circumstances, itis so desirable an 
‘object to have those admirable varieties in our 
i gardens, that I consider it a duty, on the part of 
every pomologist, to make the experiment in va 
rious ways, and to record, in some widely circu- 
lated journal, the result of his efforts. My object 
in bringing this subject before the readers of the 
Genesee Farmer at present, is to direct their at- 
tention to a mode of training pear trees, which is 








za Daemonum, from a supposition that it Was | grived at, and cleared from that place, by the]/ parts of the continent of Europe, and partially 
good in maniacal and hypochondriacal disorders. | (), j, Canal, during the past season, by which it!) in England, but which has never once come un- 


ppears that there has been received at Cleve-|, ‘der my notice in the United States. It is termed 


In Scotland it ws formerly carried about as a 
charm against witchcraft and enchantment.” As 
we are not troubled with witches at this time, we |9 
do not know of any valuable purpose to which 
this plant can be applied, which will compensate | 
for the injury it does to farming operations. 


a 


land 
235,722 Bushels Wheat,| 85,711 Ibs. Cheese, 


51 104 Barrels Flour, 969 hhds. tobacco 
38091 do Pork, |354,101 lbs. Lard, 
2150 de Whiskey,)656,949 Feet Lumber, 


‘in France, training en quenouille, and in Eno- 
bal ND, distaff fashion. There is no mode of grow- 
ing the pear, with which I am acquainted, so eco 
\nomical, so beneficial, nor so ornamental. For 
this system of training the pear tree, you must 





A very amusing anecdote is told of the intro- 96) (6 lis. pot&pl. Ash's 12,900 bu. mineral coal, jenoose a young vigorous tree, of one year’s 
duction of this plant into one of the eastern towns 549 993 do Butter, 


in Connecticut, before the belief in witchcraft 
was entirely eradicated. A reverend gentleman | 


erty, 


growth, with a straight leading shoot in an up- 


Statement of most of the different kinds of prop-||tight direction. The trees may be planted on the 


was on @ visit in a neighboring town, and was during the same period : 


shown a plant of St. Johnswort. Anxious to in- 
troduce a plant into his garden having so many 
valuable qualities, he procured a plant of it of his 
friend as a special favor, which he carried seme” 
and planted in his garden with great care, and | 


of some lasting benefit to mankind, he invited his 
friends to see his St. Joknswort, After a year or 
two, this plant had become rather troublesome in | 
the garden, and the belief of witchcraft being on 
the decline, the plant was called Juknswort. Af-' 
ter filling the garden, this plant began to spread 
in the adjoining fields, when with emphasis they 
called it “that Johnswort.” But a few years’ 
passed before the whole neighborhood was inva-| 
ded by it, when it was called “ that cursed Johns- 
wort,” a name which it has continued to merit! 
from that time. 


We should receive it as a favor if some of our|} 


practical farmers, who have been troubled with | 
this noxious weed, would make communications || 


on the subject, giving their opinions as to the 
most effectual method of worm Anas it, 


: | which shall have an early insertion. 
| 





A learned Grand Jury.—At the opening of | 


and that all but one were Frenchmen, unac- 


quainted with the English language, who could 
neither read nor write 


29,939 Barrels Salt, | 

7,661 do Fish, 
1,260,535 lbs. Mercli’ze, 
190, 800 do Gypsum, 


113,954 Feet Lumber, 
730 M. Shingles, 
24 pairs millstone 


cleared at Cleveland by way of the Canal, \borders of a kitchen garden, about two feet from 


ithe walk, and eight or ten feet apart, or on the mar- 
‘gin of a shrubbery, or on the borders of a flower 
\garden, or on a grass lawn, as single obiects, for 
s ! dg not know a more pleasing object in any part 


jof a garden. Having planted the trees ia the 


Tae whole qui untity of freight upon w hich Toll ‘fall, or early in spring, from the middle of Apri! 
with that pride which accompanies the discov ery | is charged by weight, that arrived at Cleveland || the beginning of May, according to the season, 


by way of the canal, in 1532, amounted to 43,- 
694,694ibs. In 1531, it amounted to 36,640,916. 


|you must shorten the leading shoot according to 
\tts strength, so that it may produce a shoot from 


The total number of pounds cleared from Cleve-||¢very bud, and if there be any side or lateral 


land, by way of the canal, in 1832, was 18,7 
| 522; in 1831, ut was 16,266,861. 


The amount of Tolis received at Cleveland, 


1D4 64. 


The highest Toll ever paid to the Collector at 
this place, on a single cargo, was paid in June 
last, by the master of the Fur Trader, amounting 


o $214 37. 


TO CORRESPON DENTS. 


li most valued friends and contributors, that “w 


| ought vs have FIVE HUNDRED correspondents to 


i! . 
i, aid us,” may ere long be realized. 


We take pleasure in acknowledging the con- 
|tinued receipt of the favors of our friends. We 
|| have now on hand a number of communications, 


In looking over our paper, we find that we 
the Court of quarter Sessions in Montreal, on the || have received, during the two years of its exist- 


Hi 
second week in January, it was found that only | ence, communications from more than one hun- 
three of the grand jurymen could sign their names, | ‘dred persons, so that the assertion of one of our 


-|\ shoots, cut them back, leaving only two or three 
eyes at most. If the season is favorable, and 
in||the tree in a luxuriant healthy state, you may 


1832, was $31,710 50; in 1831, it was $26. jagain shorten the leading shoot, of the same sea- 


son’s growth, about mid summer, by which ope- 
ration it will again emit shoots from almost eve- 
ry bud the same summer. This finishes the pru- 
‘ning for the first season. In the succeeding 
spring, all the side shoots are to be shortened to 
two or three buds, as in the former spring pru- 
ning, and the leader as before, according to its 
strength and vigor, that every bud may push. 
This process to be repeated every year, until the 
tree has attained the hight required. It is to be 
observed that in the spring pruning, every year, 
the spurs at the base are to be allowed to protrude 
a little further, until they are about a foot and a 
half, or two feet at most, in diameter at the base, 
keeping them shorter and shorter as you approach 
e//the summit of the tree. There are many advan- 
tages attending this mode of growing the pear 
tree, such as a great saving of room—growing 
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more tender sorts in sheltered ov more favorable 
situations, which could not be done in the usual 
manner—greater fruitfulnesss, and a regular ex- 
posure of all the fruit to the light and air, and 
consequently high flavored. Also, from the small 
space occupied by each tree, a great variety of 
sorts may be introduced in a small garden, and 
that without inpeding the herbaceous crops be- 
neath. Nothing can present a finer appearance 
in a garden than one of these trees, eight or ten 
feet high, formed into a regular cone of only 
eighteen or twenty-four inches at the base, and 


AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL. $5 


trine of Hybridism is as well settled and deter- i Ulmus has corrected this error. We are not in- 
mined ashe presumes. The mules of species re- | formed however that he has employed any means 
motely allied, are unquestionably barren ; but || to expel or destroy the moth except by watching ; 
the offspring of some species proximately allied, and I would therefore respectfully recommend to 
—as the case mentioned by Lord Gardenstone | his notice the following extract from an article 
in his Travels,—have shaken my confidence in || written by Judge Bvet, and published in the New 
its universality. Even Linneus himself gave his |! England Farmer: 

countenance to doubts of this kind so far at least|| “I asked him if the bee moth did not plague 
as to use the term Aybrid as a specific name for || him? he answered no. He adopted the simple 
several plants; and succeeding botanists of high | precaution of sprinkling spirits of turpentine oc 
| character, have added to the list. Some of these | casionally, say every two weeks, about his ordi- 
‘plants, as Campanula hybrida, Chenopodium || nary hives, and around the holes of entrance into 











regularly covered with fruit from top to bottom. | 
At the garden of the London Horticultural Soci- | 
ety, there is a row of pear trees trained in this | 
manner, which extends, on a level border, in front | 
of a brick wall, for several hundred yards, which | 
has been admired by every visitor to that exten- | 
sive establishment. In 1825, I had one hundred | 


of those trees, partially formed from a nursery in 


Paris, (for at that period they were not to be found | 
in an English nursery,) and planted them on the | 
border of a kitchen garden, (on the west side of a | 
brick wall,) which had a considerable declivity, | 
and the effect thus produced was admirable—pro- 
ductive crops and highly flavored fruit. ‘There is | 
no mode which will bring a pear tree so soon in:o 
a bearing state. Apple trees might be managed | 
in the same manner, but in this country that is 
by no means required. 

I propose training several pear trees in this” 
manner in my nursery the ensuing season, so 


| 


confident I am that the merits of the system re-/| 


quire only to be known to be duly appreciated. 
Very respectfully, 

ALEXANDER GORDON, | 

Rochesler Nursery, Main-st. Jan. 28, 1835. 





or the Genesee Farmer 
HYBRIDS. 


We might not have been favored with the 
communication of my very good friend, Dr. 
Smith of Lockport, if he had given himself time 
to reflect that cess is not believed to be a Aybrid 
No such idea has been regularly advanced Ju- 


ring the course of this long controversy. Gideon’ 


Ramsdell, it is true, has said it partakes strongly 
of the mongrel; but his views on this point ap-| 
pear not to have been definite, for in the same es-| 
say he says, “I wholly ascribe [the change] to 
the simple operations of the natural elements on 
the seed thus exposed.” Gen. Far. Vol. 2, p. 243 | 


And on referring to the papers, it will be seen | 


that good wheat is supposed to start from some: 
injury,—like the toad at the ear of Eve from the’ 
spear of Ithuriel,—into a very different thing. | 
Both parties agree that chess will produce pred 
again; Gideon Ramsdell* and Olis Twurnert 
thought it would not produce so abundantly ; but 
B. H. has conclusively shown that this opinion s| 
unfounded. Gen. Far. Vol. 2, p. 38). It must 
therefore be evident that the Doctor’s ingenious 
project for settling this question will not answer. 
for the experiment has already been made, and 
the result Known. 


It may be doubted moreover whether the doc- 





*G. R. says, * More chess can be grow 

. from one 
piut of wheat th i er che ree 
Par, Wok 2 oy from three pints of chess.” Gen, 

.T. says, “ [hold ayself Pledged to raise 

. ; = 
= and of better quality from ia pint of good 
clean wheat not degenerated than any other mau can 


|| Ipresume not to be one of those persons of whom 


} 
} 


hybridwm, Sorbus hybrida, Chelidonium hybri- } his large ones, which wholly repelled the moth. 
‘dum, and Papaver hybridum, are propagated by ||! was so much pleased with this plan of mana- 
‘their seeds and prove true to their kinds, and | ging bees that immediately on my return I had a 
'whether these naturalists have been mistaken or |; house constructed for them, and design to put in- 
| not, it shows at least that the question is unset- || to it, the first swarm which I can save.” Judge 





‘tled. D. T. || Bue would greatly oblige us by a report on this 

| Greatfield, 1 mo. 26, 1833. subject, whether he has been successful or unsuc- 
cessful. 

For the Genesee Farmer. What follows is from the Western Tiller: “ A 


BEES. 























| . ment that dry comb laid about hives, forms a trap 
Uxmvus asks information relative to the queen || p. the bee moth by attracting the miller which 
. . ’ 

| bee, not being an experienced bee-keeper ; but I deposits its eggs in the comb, where they are ea- 

have read his article with attention, and am sure 

that the readers of the Genesee Farmer ought 10 || 164 for the purpose was completely filled with the 

feel very much obliged to him. The only little}! oths.” 

' oe Jacob Shepard, in a communication t 

copy the published opinions of others ; but if he AP, — 

hac , : 

| has already seen them ; ny if any other corres frequently strew fine salt at the mouth of the 

pore nye nonierscenti sd ae oat I Ett hives to prevent the worms from troubling the 
e Editor will not he 2S Der. || 

tone . camtate to Cestroy this paper. ibees. I have kept bees four or five years, and 

queen bee in a hive?” The reviewer of The|| is 9 

_Honey Be blished i 7 ity |) . —_ 

y Bee, published in 1827, on the authority }} Ulmus has read Dr. Smith’s Essay on Bees, 
“The queen is the parent and mistress of the || , _: } 
nba” Aegula, * Ths qiuten tie to Qischilbbleliod |r nnn an Aare 0 SOR Say ot 

; q 8 || be new to him: “A very simple plan consists in 
igtl 7 
_— ead on jd ptenrnray: Be her ry. I have been quite successful in taking pri- 
nts _ ays i 2 ego ae of 
of in anti - rig Such ” . me sss /seners by this device, in the early part of the eve- 
y- fH Suen is the insuinct- | ning. A keg, because it is smaller at the top, by 
; : ; | reason of the incurvation o ing i 
instant she is left alone, she proceeds with full in- || the saean’ time but one sone one mp ca 
tent to slaughter all the young princesses of the | some fresh honey, or if she-eaedl - “te 
blood royal.” Dr. Bevan says, “ Mr. Dunbar , te me 
| All insects are particularly charm 
|the elder; but being called away, on his return licht: and : on rn com bony, 4 
es ahten tabmndiatindiee date - ‘light; and none more than the bee moth. As 
ye ee Oy SNS Se soon as they discover the light, they fly t ds 
‘the floor, no doubt the victim of the other.” | . ve li 90 Sine gy 
bir + “|| odor of the food; and hence they have a double 
opinion of the most eminent apiarians; and in| Ladesement to ties into the tra a the bl 
proof of this, may be cited the names of Swam- of the lamp on their thin oi ne gl 
imerdam, Reaumur, Wildman, Schirach, Bon- af dia ho 
Agia ; ; bottom. With a little management, thousands 
| This point, I think, may therefore be consider- may be caught ina little aioe A Aeacoiee R 
ed as settled; and the inference of Ulmus is in- 
/evitable: “ Then a swarm cannot be increased|) STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
however, is great enough, this circumstance will Agricultural Society will be held at the Capito! 
not be an objection ; but of this matter I presume || in Albany, on the 14th of February next. The 
not to judge. Dr. Bevan says, “A moderate | meeting will consist of members and delegates 
\twelve thousand to twenty thousand, which is|/ral Societies, and of gentlemen who are desi- 
about a two-month’s laying. Schirach says |) rous of aiding the objects, and becoming mem- 
that a single queen bee will lay from seventy || bers of the Society. 
son.” '|to have lectures delivered during the meeting of 
Hopes were entertained that the bee moth con- || the Society, on the sciences connected with Agri. 
fined its flight within a few feet of the ground, | culture and Practical Husbandry. 





Per Vora _— pint of choss he can produce.” Gen. 





friend informs us he has discovered by experi- 
| sily destroyed. A piece of comb which he pla- 
| service that I can perform on this cccasion, is to} 

Bristol (Mass.) Agricultural Society, says, “1 
| 

Ul! if S : ra) j . . 
mus asks, “ Does there exist more than one|| have never been troubled with any kind of in- 
Dr. ’ iS é VS;} : 
}of Dr. Bevan, (the author,) speaks as follows: || 144 of course the following extract,—which is 
| from d ater ; : ; . 
|from the drones and workers by the greater | placing a burning lamp in a pail near the apia- 
ive enmity against her rivals in power, that the | 
; av lasses, spr j 
|observed a hot pursuit of the younger queen by | ee eee 
: : it. Another sense—smell, is 

| That there is but one queen bee is the decided rend. senamgatc ong 
pee agrees them the finishing blow, and tumbles them to the 
|beyond a certain number.” If that number,|} The annual meeting of the New-York State 
swarm has been calculated to consist of from | from the several county societies, and Horticultu- 
thousand to one hundred thousand eggs in a sea- The executive committee have taken measures 
and that it would not trouble bees in a gurret.{} Pp. S. VAN RENSSELAER, Sec’y 
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For the Genesee Farmer. || may sometimes occur in the neighborhuod of the}jto provide means of redeeming, in a short time, 
THE BARBERRY. barberry, perhaps may be found in the following||the principal sum. The money then was well 
Our barberry bush is loaded with fruit; and at extract; but it is to be observed that the object- expended. if legislative liberality, when applied 
‘his season it is the most beautiful of all our} ion against it is not stronger than against any|\tocanals, which are only the handmaidsof agricul. 
shrubs. A British author calls it “ an ornamen-|| ther shrub with a foliage equally dense. Speak-|jture, has produced so happy results, what might 
‘al shrub, a fruit tree, a hedge plant, a dye, a ing of blight or mildew the author says, “ Thist]| not similar liberality produce, if applied directly to 
drug, and a reputed enemy to the corn farmer." gisease has been ascertained to result from the||the mother art? if it was good policy, as the 
fle continues: “ When covered with flowers in presence of a very minute species of fungus.|jevent has shown it was, to invest millions in a 
spring, or with fruit in autumn, it is a fine object.le «+ + Fungus thrives best in damp and sha- canal fund, should it be regarded as a hazardous 
The leaves are gratefully acid to the taste. The dy situations, a circumstance which seems to experiment to invest half a million in a fund fo: 
smell of the flowers is offensive when near, but point out naturally the propriety of providing agriculture ? . | 
pleasant a certain distance. The berries are S0l| means for the free ventilation of the fields, keep-|| There is no danger that the legislature wil\ 
very acid that birds seldom touch them. The ing low the hedges and fences by which they are||ert in doing too much for the improvement of ag 
varberry boiled with sugar forms a most agreca-|| .urrounded. For the same reason it is foundi|riculture, if what they do be well done. Libera! 
able rob or jelly ; they are used likewise as a that thin crops, and such as are sown by drilling expenditures for this purpose, if judiciously di- 
sweetmeat.”* or dibbling, are the most likely to escape.” rected, will not exhaust the public treasury, but 
It is a cause for regret that this fine shrub is so}} Wherever I have seen the barberry growing in||become the certain means of filling it to over 
rarely introduced. This neglect is probably} srass plats, it had a stunted appearance ; and to||flowing. It isadmitted that agricultural societies, 
owing to an old notion that it causes the blight in insure its beauty, the ground near it ought to be wherever they have had a fair experiment, have 
wheat; but I am disposed to consider it innocent)| wo) cultivated. D. T.  ||been the means of doing much good. I have no 


until it be proved guilty. “It is supposed by}) 4 mo. § 1833. doubt, that such institutions, in the several coun 
some,” says a late writer, “ to cause wheat grow- 


ties of this state, if liberally patronized by the le- 

ing near it to become mildewed ; but this is deni- For the Genesee Farmer. ||gislature, and sustained by popular opinion, 
ed by others.”+ A later author in reference tO! Reasons Assigned for Instituting Agricule| Would soon produce, in our agriculture, an asto- 
mildew says: ‘It has been often asserted, and tural Societies in this State. |nishing change for the better. Is it not best to 
was for a long time believed, that the neighbor-|| yyp Epiror—lI have attentively considered|| tty the experiment ? 
hood of barberry bushes was hurtful by attract-| wr Fawzey’s project for a grand State Agricul-|| Whatever may be the ignorant boastings of 
ing the noxious fungus, but this idea is now class-lltyra) Institution, and happily I can say, that,||80me who claim to be agriculturists, nothing can 
ed among unfounded prejudices.”t with an exception as to one of its features, it|| be more clear, than that the agriculture of the 

All the evidence that 1 have seen against) mets my approbation. I doubt not that it wili|/ State, and of all the country, is yet in its infancy 
‘he barberry bush is of the most improbable Semel ane vards | The best farmers in the land are ready to acknow 
kind; and the witnesses are not sanek among pany Suet 9 — toga iledge that they understand their art but very im- 
themselves. A fungus peculiar to this plant}! yyy, Howser has ventured to ask more of the|| Perfectly, and scarcely know the alphabet of the 
alled Ecidium berberides has been strangely Legislature than any before him have dared ‘o science with which it is connected. 
supposed to produce another fungus! called Puc- 
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: 
do, yet I am satisfied his claims are not extrava-|| Agriculture, being rather a novel subject of le 
ail a » oni T : | tale 7 iffic 

nen gTaminis which causes mildew, Not the gant. Agriculture has hitherto been kept on back|| $'s!ation, will probably be a difficult one, and 
slightest proof of the connection has been fur- ground, and so depressed and humble has been||'he more so, because there are popular prejudices 
nished. 


oo: - overc ; hile i ¢ f 
é _ Ther condition, that she has never had courage to||'0 be overcome. While a portion of that class of 
Another sample of the manner in which this 


; assert her own rights. It is strange that the im-||"#e community who till the ground will take no 
subject has been treated, is afforded by the fol- portance of agriculture has not been better un-||!mterest in what the legislature may do for the 
‘owing question and answer : derstood, and more justly appreciated, and that||!™provement of agriculture, it is not unlikely 
“Why has the barberry been banished from Legislatures have not always considered the oc-||@0ther portion will come out in opposition to any 
the hedge-rows m England, where it formerly eupation of husbandry as having paramount||thing done, or proposed to be done, for their own 
rrew in great abundance ?” claims to their attention and fostering care. ‘benefit. The truth is, there are many tillers of 
“ Because it was generally believed to be inju-]| Ppis state has hitherto led the van in thel|the ground, who obviously love darkness rathei 
rious to the growth of corn. This belief has} arch of internal improvement. Stupendous||than light, and being accustomed to a narrow, 
een treated as a vulgar prejudice ; but the fructi-i) ,-hievements have been wrought, by which le-j| beaten, and comparatively unprofitable track of 
fication of the barberry is incomplete unless the gislators have secured to their memories immor-| husbandry, they are unwilling to be turned out of 
stamens be irritated by insects, when the filaments}|i) renown. We ask not an abandonment of|\it- Strange as it may seem, the enemies of ag: 
suddenly contract towards the germ. The flow-|| hose noble enterprises, justly so popular at the}|"cultural institutions, if such there shall be, wil! 
ers are therefore by a beautiful arrangement of} present day, and so creditable to the legislative||be found chiefly among that order of citizens foi 

emacs peculiarly attractive to insects, and thusli authorities of the state. We are glad ie see ca-|| Whose benefit they were especially intended, 
aren? may become injurious to neighboring nals and rail-ways multiplied, because they are|| Another truth, degrading indeed to our nature 
“wr sities Ss the eeusilan iaenbeliie axe: jundoubtedly of vast public utility. But should but ar Aang to be uneemtens, is applicable to 
einad in Gin Sent eentenen af the atwers tan! we not pause here, and pause only to consider||the subject, and it wiil help us to account for the 
= i ‘ " = on Me answer; but Iti the claims of agriculture? At this late day, the||S!ow progress Which agriculture has always 
proves nothing against the barberry but ° general long negiected and abused mother of the arts pre- made, and most of the opposition it has met with 
pe anceee od me ot shown that the irritation of!’ sents herself, and assumes courage to put in hum-|| !t ts believed to be a fact, fully proved by the his- 
| sdeieek heretical marae Se ble claims. Deserve they no regard? | | awh * all ages, that the pryyies propensity of 
ap ta wefan dined 1k elisa daily bie u peentba sesal Canals and rail-ways are of little public utili- a eget, to be savages, Civilization is not a 
to that of melons or cucumbers ; and what then? le my sind eee ee gpa iar = near — eee a 
Tessects thet sieit the baiberty mee naew tilled ture, in facilitating the transportation of her pro- | with the propensities of our nature to practice ag- 
buen proved injurious te wheat: and ull aunkt Why have not legislatures understood | Ficulture at all. The mode of subsistence most 
sets: Keven a dhalebe Oh chdalive: vecsnin | this, and been sensible that, as internal improve-| congenial to the nature of apostate man, is evi- 
even unsuspected of committing any such depre- |ments were multiplied to increase the facilities of 
dations. This attempt at argument is ie one eat Me - — 

ntirely abortive. Milli q ime te spond re mee 

Some reason for the mildew on wheat which | a ne Ricaghermehes: 
canals, They bring an annual income, sufficient 


* Loudon's Bacyelepeidts of Plants. a pay Ge Hees of he money onpenens, ond 
+ Gray’s Nat. Arr. Vol. 2. 


Liv. of Rat, Knowledge, Part 2, p. 417 & 49. 























dently that of the savage—hunting, fishing, &c. 
This accounts for the slow progress that agricul 
ture has always made in the world. This too 
accounts for the reluctance, so often witnessed 
among farmers, to make improvements in their 
art. It is all beating against a strong tide of na- 


- _jtural propensity. It is believed that no one 
* Lib. of Ent. Knowledge, Part 29, p. 47 & 48. |! man, or company of men, left to themselves, and 
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For the Genesee Farmer 
HINTS TO FARMERSe==NO. III. 

The Garnen is at once a source of profit, of 
substantial comfort, and of high intellectual grati- 
fication. Its fruits and its vegetables constitute 
the most grateful delicacies of our tables. Its 
flowers exhibit the exquisite pencilings of nature, 
calculated to gratify our senses, and to awaken 
peculiar manner the order of the day, may we the finer feelings of our nature. Its employments 
jot look to our legislature, during its present ses- elevate the mind, reveal to it new sources of de- 
sion, for bold and patriotic legislation? Although light, and eve health and vigor to the body. Its 
it may appear to our legislative authorities that | charms are alike calculated to temper the passions 
agriculture is a subject difficult for them to ap- | of youth, and to solace the infirmities of ee. In 
proach, yet it is obviously one which imperiously fine, its pleasures afford one of the best illustra- 
demands their attention, and one, too, which will || #098 we can possess, of the happiness of our 
afford to statesmen an opportunity for making ‘first parents in their primeval abode. So apt 
‘reat displays of intellectual endowments. am I to couple in my mind the culture of the gar- 

The reasoning of Mr. Hawtey on this sub- | den with whatever is commendable in life, that I 
ject appears to be sound, and worthy of a gentle- | "€Ver, 19 traveling from home, waco neatly culti- 
men of his experience, and comprehensive views | vated spot of this kind, without intuitively impu- 
of state policy, He must allow me, however, to | ting to its cultivator the active exercise of the so- 
make an exception as to one important feature of | cial and relative virtues. 
his plan. I differ with him in regard to the man- |, Half an acre of well cultivated quien, will go 
ner of constituting the State Agricultural Socie- ! farther towards subsisting a farmer s family, than 
ty. I think the members of the legislature should | perhaps any three acres apes his farm, with the 
not, as such, be members of that body; because | further advantage that, while its products serve 
that would render the body too multitudinous for |, © gratify a diversity of tastes, they materially 
sound, heaithy, and energetic action ; and because | contribute to secure the blessings of health. Its 
it would compose it, at least in part, of materials | labors may be managed by those who are too 
not fit for its use. No materials should be used, | YOUNS oF too old to share in the heavier toils of 


acted upon by no extrinsic agency operating as a 
stimulus to improvement, ever did make the 
least improvement in the knowledge or practice 
of agriculture. Hence we see the use and impor- 
‘ance of agricultural institutions. Hence, too, we 
infer the paramount duty of legislatures to foster 
the interests of agriculture. 

Internal improvement being at this time in a 











in building that temple, but hewn stone, polished 
and prepared for their places, before they are’ 
brought to the building. 1 see no advantage 
likely to result from having that body c>:aposed 
of many members. Be their number what it 
may, they should all be selected for talents, quali- | 
‘ying them for the places they are to fill The 
number of members may be very small—there is 
‘ittle danger of its being too small, for the more we 
can simplify our institutions, the better will be 


the field—by the female inmates of the family, 
and the occasional aid of the workmen, without 


| impeding the operations on the farm. My first 


essays at gardening were made during a period 
of comparative indigence and of active mechani- 
cal employment, which left me little but the usu- 
al hours of rest to devote to my garden. My ru- 
ral labor did not infringe upon my ordinary busi- 
ness; and yet I managed to raise, with a trifling 
expense, all the garden productions necessary for 


our prospects of success Perhaps the present || Y family. My zeal for improvement in this 
State Society may remain unaltered. Ora socie- |"°¥ business attracted the attention of that excel- 
ty may be organized after the plan of the benevo- |, lent philanthropist, the late Chancellor Lrv1no- 
lent institutions so prevalent at the present day. || STON, Who encouraged my efforts, by presenting 
I'he duties of the state society wiil be no other “ache os and scions of new fruits, which he had 
than those of a Board of Agriculture, and the in-||"eeenly brought from France. 1 budded and 
stitution better, perhaps, be so styled. Its execu- | graftvd, and though my first efforts were bungling, 
tive members should be distinguished for pecu- | yet | nevertheless succeeded, with the occasion- 
liar talents, qualifying them for their station, and | #! purchase of plants from the nurseries, in estab- 
be well compensated for their services. | lishing in my grounds an excellent assortment of 
Will Mr. Hawctey, and other patriots of Mon- garden and orchard fruit. Thirty years experi- 
roe county, help us in trying to get something | 9° "as fully satisfied me, that a garden is not 
done by the legislature to stop the spread of Ca- | only profitable, but that it affords comfort and 
nada thistles? This we earnestly sclicit, and| Pleasure which wealth cannot purchase. The 
we invite your correspondents to publish their || Passion for rural culture has increased with my 
views of the subject. | years; and I look forward to its employment, 
We also view it as quite important that the le- | should my life be mercifully spared, as the best 
gislature should make some appropriations to en- || COMServator of health, and the prolific source of 
ourage and aid the many thousands in this state, | {ture enjoyments. 
who are turning their attention to the culture and ! In many parts of Europe, the garden is not on- 
imanufacture of silk. We think that at least! ly a common appendage of the farm, but even of 
enough should be done by that body to secure! the humble cottage; and while these little im- 
good markets at home for all the cocoons that | provemen s effect a great economy of labor in 
will be produced. To this end, filatures, or reel-| furnishing human subsistence, their floral decora- 
ing establishments, in different parts of the state | tions excite peculiar interest and admiration in 
will be needed, and skilful operators to manage | the traveler, and are the theme of high commend- 
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| schools, who are required to instruct their pupils, 

in the hours of vacation, in a garden which is at 

tached to every district school. B. 
Dec. 19, 1832. 





For the Genesee Farmer. 
PEBBLE STONE FENCE. 
As much of the land in this section of our coun- 


try abounds in small stone, which are not only 
useless on the land where they are found in such 
abundance, but sometimes, and in some places, 
amount to a serious inconvenience, [ have fre- 
quently thought they might be advantageously 
disposed of in the following manner: 
Whenever a permanent fence is designed to be 
built, let a trench be opened two feet wide and one 
foot deep ; let this trench be filled with stone with- 
out mortar, closely laid in; this will secure the 
wall to be laid on it from frost. On these stone 
commence the wall for fence, which may be done 
as follows: First prepare a box or mold, sixteen 
and a half feet long, four and one half feet high, 
and ore and a half foot wide at the bottom, and 
nine inches at the top, of plank one and a half 
inch thick. The sides of this box or mold should 
consist of several pieces of plank, but all of the 
same thickness, width, and of the above length. 
These may be supported in their proper places by 
four or six pieces of three by three scantling, the 
lower ends of which may be placed on the outer 
edge of the wall in the trench, and the upper ends 
held together by a clamp of wood fastened to one 
of those posts or pieces by a hinge. Through 
the other end of the clamp let a hole be made 
with an inch and half auger, and a tenon to suit 
it made on the opposite post, and so of all the 
jothers. ‘This done, and the posts set in their 
proper places, let another fastening be made of a 
piece of large iron wire, to be fastened to one 
post by a staple, to which this small iron rod is 
permanently attached; into the other post put a 
staple also, into which the end of the rod, bent in- 
to the form of a hook, is to be placed. This rod 
should pass from one post to the other just at the 
top of the wall, or where the top of it will be when 
finished. This will hold all firm and steady. 
This done, place the two bottom planks in their 
places, and to prevent their failing in, lay a stone 
against each, and commence the wall by laying 
on a coat of ¢éhin lime mortar, with a large pro- 
portion of sand in it, say twelve to one at least of 
sand, viz. to one of unslacked lime, if the lime 
and sand are Joth of the first quality ; twenty of 
sand to one of unslacked lime will be better, or at 
least full as good; but in this case the sand must 
be free from earth, and coarse. Lay on this mor- 
tar, for the first layer of stone, at least one inch 
above the bottom stone; then more stone, then 
more mortar, and so on, till the mold or box is 
filled. Let all remain in this situation till the 
mortar is set, or become stiff enough to support 
itself. Then the clamp at the top may be remo- 
ved, as also the iron fastening, and the plank ta- 
ken away. This should be done, if practicable, on 
a fair dry day, so that the wall may dry as soon 
as possible. The mold may then be placed on 
another section of the basement wall, and proceed 














them, | Let the legislature help us to acquire the| ation. In Wirtemburg, Baden, and some other 
requisite skill, and perhaps we can manage all| of the German states, this branch of labor has 
the rest. We ask the attention of your corres-|| particularly engaged the attention of the govern- 
vondents to this subject. ments, and forms a branch of education in the 
DAN BRADLEY. {primary schools. A knowledge of gardening is 

Varcellus, Jan. 19, 1833. made an indispensable qualification in teachers of 








as before, and in this way continue to operate till 
the contemplated fence is finished. 

A more expeditious mode of constructing the 
above kind of fence, if not the best, would be to 
throw in the stone promiscuously into: the 
mold, or dump them in from a cart, and spread 
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I long with a large toothed iron rake, 01 | For tho Genesee Farmer. | plied, he had never thought of the thing before ; 
tnem along W ’ ; 


. \ FLAX AND CHESS. but part of the manure was taken from the s 
any other more convenient implement, especially |; | P table 


if the stone be quite small, till it is filled to the | An idea has been communicated through the || Then, I remarked to him, that would not make 


top of the fest plask; then pour ‘ttn soieenalt eft Genesee Farmer that flax will turn to chess also. | much difference, if the cattle that were stablec 
: ’ | 


hte ene Oe Seen of grout, 00 | The subject being new to me, I conclude the no- \had access to it, for the probability is, that the 
’ 5 


$ ; - \ tion must be of a very modern date, therefore, I |} ,,)404¢ ; aa the ' 
then as easily to find its way into all the intersti- | y »* || nlackseed would nearly all escape their grinders, 


aa between the stene,nndithe mold allowed to} wish to communicate through the same medium || He being silent a short space, he then said, now 
odliaia till the sainor borenatte hardened, and the | what has come under my notice respecting flax | am fully satistied ; strange I never thought of 


bbles become fixed in it, then to be removed as and some of its associates. New-England being the thing before. And now I will state, that the 
pebbies 7) 


. . . | the land of my nativity, when ! was about twelve | ¢,. = seed 5 camel in Gin cena, 82 " 
from the other. If easily obtained, coping should \ lle of age I cae that flax had two kinds wow - : ee ed Fi : “en a je versie 
le placed on the top of the wall to prevent the || ) . }ed the plant called flax chess, ound, by in- 


‘of plants for associates, which were injurious to | jyiry that there was more or less in all the s 
' aoe ; t , hw 
rt ating it; as in that case, and | ‘  quiry, 

pega teeing ‘the crop in that section 


shen suddenly frozen, the ice would expand and } of country where I lived; || in the neighborhood, and continued so for about ten 
W he a : anes $s . ene eae Ge | the one called no-flax, or yellow seed, the other | or twelve years. Then the same person I have al- 
Me. sereroahagny oes ., |commonly called tangleweed, and sometimes | judged to, in a former eommunication, cleaned 
to be had, thick heavy slabs from a saw-mill, ; prema nn , , nic , ele 
which can be had for m cent each. will answer | blackseed. The atter 1 never have seen to my one peck of seed from two of its former associ- 
whi é : "knowledge in this western country, therefore 1)... chess and vellow seed by spreading about 
every purpose. Slabs are tobe preferredto plank, . . ‘ - ates, ye ‘ sp ing 
oes . || will give some description of it: It beinga kind} jai¢ a gill on a table at a time, and carefully 
as they, from their thickness, are not so hable | ih g ’ . refully 


to warp, or to be blown off with the wind. The id oer wm gue tn te | picking out those seeds. And this kind of seed 

b | | » , ’ ) wm - 
above kind of fence, when the materials can be ~~ gee “ vee - h wating ; P yo a | has been sown, for more than twenty years in 
7 Site Cie , | flax; and, when this was the case, that there was || ..,..,.. ‘ r A ’ 
easily procured, or are within a short distance of) ) . succession, nearly every year. And I now have 


Nya ; imuch of the blackseed sowed with the flax seed, | ,,,... aithin » dike Mieka 
the line of the fence to be built, it can be built for in ‘ aii iti tal pares three bushels of seed that grew this last season, 
one dollar, or one dollar and twenty-five cents a | Dy Gews and rains betore the fax came fo matu- | 4nd as fur as I have examined it, I have not seen 


|rity, it lodged down and was rendered useless, | 
rod; and it has many advantages over most||, ° 


2 chess or yellow seed in it. And I think if we 
i o , , + fo f y ats 

dab tiinds of tins naff wtnlehs etic tel tte )| In those days 1 have alluded to, my father made ‘use common sense, on account of association, 
other kinds of fence, some 0 -, 2. a flax machine, and when it was put in operation, rey sainind tui tetinns ¢ his kind 
durability ; 2d, its compactness, which entirely |) . 2 ere OS MO More Ground fo Heweve that this ant 


‘d the k 0 perfection. §S as 
prevents mice, and other such like troublesome | iM answered the purpose about to perfection. Sol or cness originated from flax, than that the different 


in course, flax seed began to be brought to our) ,. . 
animals, from burrowing in it, as in loose stone | : = wes Sage Ao neg | kinds of docks originated from the various kinds 


; : | mill, as we termed it. After a little instruction, | is 4 ’ + 
wall; 3d, it may be covered with vines, such | . i ng eh PAR AA wg Oe beets. As to Wesster’s definition of the 
° ines - LE g e Seed || + : . 
.3 the trumpet honeysuckle, and the whole fami- |. "°° ""Y || word chess, 1 have no reason to dispute the cor- 
ys | the town, and the adjoining towns. I lived in|, i thie di And admitti 
whose fruit would soon repay the whole expense | ,, ; | land people to this day. nd admitting the doc- 
, —- 3 New-England until I was twenty-one years of| . ' 
if erecting the wall; besides, its would become a trine of transmutation to be very ancient, | think 
a plant as flax chess, or of seving one of its 
xe \ gra ns, till Ll came to this western country. | well 
chemselves, on insects and caterpillars, worms, |?” ibe jae “ |/earth was flat like a table, and had legs or pillars, 
&c.. which often prove so destructive to our fruits | 
” eer : I will relate; perhaps it may throw some light| “oe 
or ta . : >" || what. And now, admitting that all the people of 
concerning Zebra’s chess field; and aiso, by 2 ; 
shade and dampness of those vines without suf- || : é ‘on the principle that they never had traveled 
shade and damp sabes | sowed with clean wheat, might produce a peck of| Pg» J 
3 | farmer hrought a grist to our mill; it was the 
suffers nothing from shade and moisture, or next} 7 ae _ Shape. And therefore they would pound them 
pe foulest 1 ever saw; ‘twas principally blackseed. 
io nothing. Such a fence carefully constructed, 
‘ . | ing at his house in seventh month after, he invi- | : 
‘uries. J. W. SMITH. ||. & | and had they continued to do so to the present day, 
EP ngeay | America might have remai i 
it beingall overrun with this kind of creeper, called |! . eS oe 
: ‘of the wolf still echoed ili— 
CANADA THISTLES, | expressed himself thus: There, you see how it}! er ed from dale to hill—from 
; iP | Manhattan to Erie’s shore, nor as yet the sound 
1 am much gratified to see that your correspon: |) 1S. I had calculated for a great crop of flax here. | 
. “ | Palmyra, 1 moe. 14, 1833. », Bi. 
ihe public of the danger that ere long awaits this this acre of ground. Now don’t you think 1) site vial 7“ 
section of the country, unless his advice is fol- ||ought to have damage for not cleaning the seed } 
=the ‘ | »|| In the town of Farmington, Connecticut, there 
will be remembered, whether his advice is follow-| or in the machine, and asked him if he discover- grew about a dozen old pear trees, all grafted, as 
to the subject, and that in the most thorough and ‘it was. I then said [ believed there was another|! of them grew on a lot which, 
effectual way that will entirely destroy them, for |cause. On our return to the house, he being si-| 





ey : r of i ds or five or six years, |) 
ly of that plant; or eren with some of our indi- - the rw Me it - a. ” - —. sadeaeed ie a rectness of it, for | know nothing to the contrary 
; the seed being brought from the different parts of | , an Sal os . 
“enous grapes, such as the Isabella for instance, " hea “ oo "but what it is the general opinion of New-Eng- 
fi 
. ’ age, and don’t recollect of ever hearing of such || : :; 
fit haunt for birds, who would nestle there and) °° _it would no more prove the point at issue, than 
rear their young, and not only subsist them, but! /the conceived idea of the ancients proved that the 
remember one circumstance that happened, which || 7 
jand there rested upon something no one knew 
aud plants, and even to the foliage of our trees and | 
shrubs. Now a wood fence would not bear the, . . “ _ || Europe had rejected the discoveries of astronomers 
similar cause, the possibility that one acre of land, | 
fering immediate and great deterioration, and. ines. as ube Salttiinns toamniiaannail A | around the earth; end of course, they knew 
; ' ; , rT) oo) eSs ore, W it transniutation, n age . . 
even destruction. Notso withthe wall. That) ‘ -~ >" ||more about eating the produce of it than the 
aa in their own mortars; having no other but tradi- 
: ; In cleaning it reduced it about one half. Ibe-|).. vis nity , 
ind slabs or coping kept on it, will endure for cen- | | tion for a mortar—a conceived idea the pestle ; 
' 
| ted me to go and see his flax. I was surprised, | 
Lockport, 1 mo. 8, 1833. re 
| wilderness, and the savage yell and the howling 
For the Genesee Farmer. | tangleweed. Soofcourse the flax was spoiled. He}! Bey “et 
J of a millstone been heard in western New-York 
lenton the Canada thistle has not ceased to warn ||{ have drawn forty or fifty loads of manure on I . 

‘ ‘ ; | For the Genesce Farmer. 
lowed, and a general warfare proclaimed, and (clean ? (as he had paid a round price for it.) I) OLD PEAR TREES. 
that immediately. The name of Dan Brapvey | replied, I thought he had, if the fault was in me 
ed or not ; but it is to be hoped that our legislature |) ed ne what it was clean when he sowed it. He | was manifest from the cicatrix around their bo- 
will see the importance of immediately attending | replied, he did not discover any thing but what | dies, and all bearing the same kind of fruit. One 


for several genera- 


: tions, belonged to my ancestors. My grandfather, 
a more powerful enemy we have not to contend ||!ent, pondering over his damages, as I supposed, | 


, : p whe was born about the year 1700, said that, 
it occurred to my mind to ask him when he |) when he was a boy, he used to climb the tree 


ccleoned that seed from the chaff. Ans. The lat-|| with caution, because the limbs were old. [have 
ter part of winter. Q, What was done with the|| known the tree for about fifty years, and it has 
chaff? A. My seed was so foul I did not clean|| suffered no material change. The fruit was 


all the seed that I had, and what remained with | above the ordinary size—long, bell shaped, green, 


the chaff was carried into the yard for the cattle|| very sweet and juicy. I have never seen of the 


ito eat. Q. And that same manure carried on the /kind any where else, unless taken from one of 


‘flax ground? A. Yes. I then replied, it was ve- | those old trees, nor have I ever heard any other 


ity evident what had spoiled his flax. He re-''name than that of the Farmington Summer Pear 


with than the Canada thistle. Hickory. 
January 3, 1833. 


N. Y. LEGISLATURE. 

In the House of Assembly, on the 24th Janu- 
ary, Mr. Stevens presented the petition of the 
Saratoga Society for the promotion of Agricul- 
ture, Horticulture, and the Household Arts, for 
he establishment of an Acricunturat. SeMiNaRy. 
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Who was kind enough to graft aod plant those |} ec, and tonguing and grooving by a process 
trees, tradition cannot tell. The fruit was apt to | somewhat similar. Should the location ot 


he knotty and defective, arising from the age of|| ‘he machine, nergy reef to es poke 
the trees, but I have seen a young tree in the gar- by steam power, the shavings would evi- 


; . dently furnish a large proportion of the ne- 
den of Dr. Norton, of Clinton, Oneida county, cccsary: fuel. ‘Thy invention seems to be 
which bore fruit smooth and fair. 


| 
one of practical utility, and cannot fail of 
R. PORTER. || being an important acquisition, wherever 
Prattsburgh, Jan. 25, 1833. building to any considerable amount, is in 
= 








- ===" | progress.— Lockport Balance. 





WHIRLWINDS. 
We copied from Siilman’s Journal some time | 
since a description of a whirlwind witnessed by | 


The New- York Canals.—Elsewhere we 
publish from the Albany Argus a statement 
my jof the condition of the New-York Canal 

the writer in one of the Western Prairies.— | Fund, which is highly satisfactory. There 
The following, from the Alton (Illinois) Specta- | appears now to be no doubt that the princi- 
tor, relates a similar occurrence, which took place | pal and interest of the Canal Debt will be 
on the road between that place and Edwardsville | paid off,as fast as the stock becomes redeem- 
un the 17th of November last: jable trom the profits of the Canals them- 
“In the mean time, the sound had enga- | selves, and the avails of the Salt and Auc- 
ced the attenuon of Mr. Lutirell, living | “on duties, without drawing upon the State 
more than a mile to the west. Concluding | I'reasury for the amount of one cent. ‘I'he 
it must be fire,he caught his hat and walked | history of the world affords few examples of 
quickly to meet it. It was nearly stationary, | 4 work so siupenduous sO successtully ace 
exhibiting a dense column of smoke and) complished. When the Canal Debt shail 
cinder. What confirmed him in the belief, be paid we may perhaps witness the animat- 
that the smoke proceeded from a bed of coal, | ing spectacle of many millions worth of pro- 
was its density, and the peculiar motion of) perty passing up and down the Canals every 
the smoke, undulating, yet boiling up like | year, subject toa toll little more than nomi- 
water ina vast cauldron over an intense fire.) nal. And it heightens the pleasure of such 
fle continued very moderately to advance, anticipations, to see many of our sister 
but had not advanced more than fifteen or) States emulating the course of New-York 
eighteen feet, as he conjectured, within the | and preparing, by similar undertakings, to 
volume of smoke, when the tornado, as it) participate in the benefits of an extendedin- 
seemed to him, gathered tremenduous|| ternal commerce. Already in the season 
strength. He instantly turned to retreat,but) of Canal navigation, it is perfectly practica- 
had not turned more than ha!f round before | ble to go from this city to New Orleans, by 
he was raised from his feet, entirely in the | way of the Hudson, the Erie Canal, Lake 
power of the wind. Ashe arose in the air, Erie, the Ohio Canal, the Ohio River, and 
the smoke and cinder seemed instantly |the Mississippi, a distance of at least 2500 
drawn into the centre, so that objects near/ miles, without touching the shore. A hun- 
the cireumference of the tornado were dis- | dred years hence, we may safely anticipate 
tinetly visible. While riding round, he} that the whole country East of the Missis- 
reached down to catch hold of a sapling, a- | sippi will be intersected by Canals and Rail 
bout eighteen feet high, but could not reach! Roads, and in another hundred years, if we 
it. After riding round the entire circuit of| continue united, our descendants may be 
the torando, he was thrown out about two) able to go by rail-road to the mouth of the 
rods beyond the point from which he was, Oregon, and accomplish the route in as 





AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL. 


taken up. Thus far he possessed his rea-| 
son; but his stroke on the ground instantly | 
deprived himofsense. He lay senseless,ac-| 
cording to the best calculation of time pass 
ed from leaving his house, about an hour 





anda half. After coming to himself,he lay || Journal of Commerce. 
He || 
then looked around ; all was calm ; no in-| 
dication of a coal mine or fire; and with) 


about half an hour before he could rise. 


difficulty he walked home. No bone was, 


broken by the fall, and after three days he | 
was able to be abroad a little,though he had! 


notentirely recovered on the Ist December.” 





Woovworru’s Parent Pianinc Ma-! 
CHINE.—A Machine patented under this) 
title, is now in operation at the Furnace of 
Messrs. Stickney & Yerrington, in this vil- 
lage. It is designed for planing,tongueing, | 
and grooving, floor-plank, ceiling, &c. It! 
performs the labor in a workmanlike man-! 
uer, and what is unquestionably of much| 
importance,"brings the plank to an equal! 
thickness and width. It will finish 18 feet! 
of plank per minute, thus accomplishing an. 
amount of labor, equal to 35 men, during| 
ordinary working hours, at an expense of! 
about one sixth the usual rate. It is far’ 
from being complicated in its construction, 
and is consequently not liable to get out of 


short a time as it formerly took to go by land 
‘from this city to Boston. Who that looks 
‘forward to what we may and must become 
if we continue united, can admit for one 
/moment the thought of separation ?—N. Y. 





The Delaware Breakwater.—We copy 
the following interesting intelligence from 
the Report of General Jesup, in relation to 
the Breakwater. 

“ The appropriation for the Delaware 
Breakwater not having been made until the 
3d of July, operations were not resumed 
there until the 11th of that month. The 
work has however been prosecuted with so 
much energy, that we have succeeded in de- 
positing about ninety thousand perches of 
stone, from that time to the close of the op- 
erations on the 10th inst. The whole length 
of the foundation of the Breakwater proper, 
on which deposites of stone have been made 
is 1893 feet, of which 1419 feet is raised to 
the height of 34 feet above the plane of low 
water, and 474 feet to its destined height. 









to sixty thousaid doliars wiil be applicable 
to the service of the ensuing year. This 
sum with two hundred and seventy thousand 
dollars, which I have estimated for the next 
year, will enable us so to extend the harbor 
as to furnish protection to 40 or 50 vessels at 
a time.” 

The storms of the last winter were per. 
haps more severe than those of winters gen- 
erally, and the fact of the work having resis- 
ted their power and afforded protection to 
all vessels that took shelter under it, gives 
assurance that the anticipation of the public 
will be entirely realized, when the whole 
shall have been completed.” 





ComMERCE OF NeEw-Y ork.—To the politeness 
ofa gentleman connected with the Custom House. 
we are indebted for the following statement of the 
imports and exports of foreign merchandize to and 
from the District of New-York, during the year 
ending 30th Sept. 1532. 


Value of Imports. Value of Exports. 





1831. 4 qua. $11,596,652 $2,796,800 
1832.1 18,637,978 2,399,632 
“2 11347018 3,770,882 
“ 3 40,979,281 1,974,173 
$52,855,929 $10,941,488 


The amount of duties which accrued during 
the same period was $17,123,174 70. 
Journal of Commerce. 





Large Hogs. --We have been to see the very 
large Hogs, now exhibited at Nicholas Cornell’s. 
near the Fulton Ferry. They were bred in New- 
town, by Mrs. Rapelye. from a stock imported by 
Judge Strong, of Flushing. ‘They are two years 
and five months old, one of them weighs thirteen 
hundred pounds, and the other very little short of 
the same. They are said to be of the grass breed. 
with short legs, bellies nearly touching the ground. 
Farmers should call and see the beauties, and 
might find it profitable to cultivate the breed.— 
Long Island Star 
Isaac Hubbard Esq. of Claremont, N. H: 
has acalf which weighed the day it was a 
year old, 870 lbs.—measured round 5 feet 6 
inches, and in length 6 feet 6 inches. It 
was taken from the cow at a week old, and 
learned to drink milk. 

FOR SALE, 

Y the subscriber in Macedon. 
SI Wayne co., 50,000 White Mui- 
berry Trees. 

WM. P. RICHARDSON. 

oct 6-itf 

Fresh Garden Seeds. 
fy = subscribers respectfully in- 

form the public that they have 

entered into partnership in the seed 
business, and, they assure the public 
that nothing shall be wanting on their part to give 
the utmost satisfaction to those who may favor 
them with their patronage. It is the intention of 
the subscribers to erect an elegant Greenhouse in 
connection with thisestablishment, where a choice 
collection of new, rare, and beautiful flowerin 
plants will be supplied from the New-York Bo- 
tanic Garden upper ev ' of Broadway ; and also 
from the same establishment the best sorts of 
Flowering shrubs, Garden roses, Hardy peienni : 
al plants, Double Dahlias, Chinese Peonias. 
Grape Vines, Gooseberries, Currants, Raspber- 
ries, Trees for the streets, &c.&c. They have 
iust received from London, a large importation of 





















The Icebreaker has been considerably enlar- 
ged during the season to an extent of 575 
feet in length, by 60 feet in breadth. This 
work has been raised from three to four feet 
above the plane of low water, 151 feet o 





repair. ‘Three knives are placed upon a 
cylinder, which revolves about 2300 times 
per minute, by which the planing is effect- 


which has been brought up nearly to its des- 
tined height. Ofthe appropriation tor the 
present season it is estimated that from fifty 











garden and flower seeds the growth of 1831, such 
as Cabbage, Cauliflower, Brocoli, Radish. Pease, 
Grass Seeds, &c. &c.; and also from G w, 
Hawthorn quicks for Hedges, Red moss, White 
moss,and White Provence roses. The tradesup- 
lied on the most reasonable terms, and all or- 
ers by mail or otherwise. wlll be punctually at- 
tended to. SMITH & HOGG, 
New-York,May 1832. No. 388, Broadway: 








Sine eas eee 


ante teem 


See : 


— ——— 


THE GENESEE FARME 


EFFECTS OF EDUCATION, advantage. Thus, go where you will, in 

The following paragraphs are extracted from |/places where christianity has blessed socie- 
‘The Effects of Education on a Country Village, | ty by her hallowed presence, and education 
an Address delivered before the Brighton School |which always walks hand in os 4 a 
- ‘on, March 30th, 1828. By. G. |) Sister piety, has reared her schools and her 
pty snes reer: Bap 1 ‘seminaries of learning, and you shall see the 
barren waste literally becoming a fruitful 
field ; the sails of commerce flapping in the 
In the first place, education teaches the || breeze; the hand of industry laying dilli- 
inhabitants of a village to avail themselves | cent hold of every natural advantage within 
of their present natural advantages. its reach. Wherever these inseparable 
When Sir Isaac Newton beheld an apple | companions bend their beautiful footsteps, 
fall from a tree, he beheld nothing more than |flowers of industry spring up and flourish a- 
thousands of his countrymen were witness- | round them. The poor man’s cottage as- 
ing almost every day. Why was w that )sumes a new air of neatness; his children 
the apple, thus seen by him incommon with! once perhaps, ragged and filthy, are clothed 
such multitudes, was so differently improv- | and clean ; the garden of the sluggard is til- 
ed by its respective behoiders? Why didjled and flourishing ; the cup of the intem- 
his fellow men unconcernedly behold the} perate is cast to the ground, and broken to 
same phenomenon occurring, perhaps, day | atoms; the once poor, and unimproved, and 
by day, without any other reflection than) uninviting village, becomes rich, and culti- 


W. Blagden, Pastor of the Evangelical Congre- 
gational Society, Massachusetts.’ 








that an apple had fallen to the ground ;' vated,and pleasant,—-the abode of happiness, | 


while he, commencing with that simple | and peace, and plenty. 
fact, advanced, link by link, in a chain ot in-|) — é 
ferences, resulting from the operation of) village domestic. 
cause and effect, until, with almost divine} 


Education renders the inhabitants of a | 


R Feb. 2, 1833. 


together around the fire-side,—at home ?— 
Where is woman most exalted, and the 
wife most happy in the domestic attention 
of her husband, and the children most im 
proved by constant and familiar intercourse 
with their parents? Who does not know, 
‘and who will not acknowledge, tha: it is in 
ithe well educated village! On the contrary 
|-—where is it, that you witness the mos: 
frequent meetings for revelry and dissipa- 
| tion? Where do you find the father of a 
‘family seldom at home, and the mother oft 
‘en sitting in loneliness, and the children 
often vagrants from their father’s house ?- 
Where are the evenings most common); 
‘lost in idle conversation, if they are noi 
| spent in haunts of intemperance and vice ? 
)\ —Where, I ask, if it be not ina village 
‘where useful books are seldom read, and 
where solid learning is in little or in no re 


‘pute ? 








| 








Rochester Agricultural Warehouse and 
Seed Store. 

Hk subscriber will open soon an exiensiv: 

assortment of GAR/‘EN, FIELD ani 








pn, s . ° ° 1] . , 
fhe mind of man isactive; it must be) FLOWER SEEDS of the latest importation 


intuition, he could comprehend and demon-) constantly employed; and the consequence | which he will sell, wholesaie or retail, as cheap as 
strate the motion of worlds? It was because | is, that it is ever searching after novelty.—| can be purchased at any similar establishment in 


Newton possessed a mind naturally strong, | The educated man, seated by the fireside, 
indeed, but greatly improved by education.) and surrounded by a smiling and happy. 
It was this which enabled him to make the | ramily,satiates this thirst for novelty, by re-| 


| 


the country As ali Seeds sold by the subscriber 
| will be packed under his inspection, persons pur 
chasing may rely upon them as a correct.— 


\ : . : | Also 50,000 cultivated F'RLIT' TREES of 
fall of an apple ihe commencement of aj ceiving the new ideas continually present- 


theory which astonished the world. Look | ed to his mind by the book which he is read- 


at that farmer, why are his grounds so clean | ing, on the meditations which he is indul-| 


and well cultivated, compared with those of | ging; and when his heart requires to be 
his fellow husbandmen? Why are isis fen- | soothed by the intercourse of social life, he 
. . . lle ‘ . . ° e 9 
ees good, and his barns full, and his trees | finds it in the bosom of his family, or in oc- 
thrifty 2? It is because he has obtained from | casional interviews with friends, who can 
books, or from experience, or from both a! appreciate the occupations in which he de- 
fund of practical knowledge. ‘The same | lights, and the scenes in which he loves to 
truth holds good as well of collective bodies | mingle. Seldom, if ever, do you find this 
of men, as of particular individuals. Why | to be the case with him who is ignorant.— 


does that little village, situated on one of Occasionally, indeed you may find an un-|| 


the most barren and rocky tracts of land in lettered individual, amid the mass of his 
New England, exceed in neatness and ter-| fellow beings, who, from torpor of mind, or 


tility, and every domestic comfor , the Che-) of body, or perhaps of both, desires to keep 


rokee town, situated, perhaps, in one of the} within the boundaries of his own abode, || 


richest and healthiest districts of Georgia?) without making frequent excursions to the 
It is because the minds of the inhabitants |company of others. But asa general fact, 
of the one, are so superiorto the minds o ‘ignorance still retains all the natural activ- 
those who occupy the other, Education has) ity of mind, which we have just seen to be 
ereated the difference. The christians, who) the attendant of knowledge. 


dwell in the one, have used their present rance can never satisfy the thirst of novel-| 


natural advantages, although comparative-| ty, at the same streams. Ignorance cannot 
ty inferior, to far better effect, than the say-| love to read; it is equally averse to medita- 
ages who dwell in the other. And why is|\tion; nor does it love to remain long in the 
it, that you behold so marked a difference, same circumstances, surrounded by the 


But igno-| 


| large size, Grape Vines, Ornamental ‘T'rees and 


Shrubs, among which are 150 vanieties of Roses 

Bulbous Roots, Strawberry Vines, &c., together 

with Garden and Farming ‘Tools, Flower Pots 

| Hyacinth Glasses, Crocu- Pots, We. 

| 3p Cash paid for all kinds of Grass Seeds. 

| N.B. As a catalogue of the | bove establish 

ment will be ready for delivery soon, a particul : 

enumeration at this time 1s thought unnecessary 
jan 5 Ge Deu. 

Rochester Nursery and Seed Store, 

| (On Vain street, opposite Aleaander’s ‘tavern 





| FP Hb subscriber returns histhank- 
for the liberal support he has 
experienced since the establishmen! 

ot The Rochester Nursery. A 
i stranger here, with nothing but his 
knowledge of gardening and admiratle collection 
| of fruit trees to recommend bim, his success has 
| surpassed his most sanguine expectations, and 
| furnishes an incontroveruble proof of the pre 
sent taste for gardening in the western country, 
and will be a great stimulant for the subscriber 
to use his utmost exertions to meet the wishes o! 
his patrons. It is with the greatest pleasure he 
can direct their attention to the excellent ani! 
| varied collection of fruit trees, vines, &c., now 01) 
the premises, which are of the most handsome 


., ; é ' rowtt sultive >| > 
as is often seen between two neighboring | same objects, and the same persons. The |/STOWtHs, all cultivated, and true to their names 


. ° . > . | , : 
villages in the same State. Why is one) mind thirsts, as we have seen, for novelty, | 


‘The ornamental trees and shrubs embrace the 


neat, temperate, influential,—with no pau- 
pers supported by the parish, except such as 
are old and infirm and therefore unable to 
support themselves ; while the other is una- 
dorned, unimproved, immoral, intemperate, 
without influence and struggling with taxes 


to support its own poor? It is because infor- | 


mation, moral and intellectual, is spread 
over the mass of population in the one, while 
ignorance moral and intellectual, is brood- 
ing over the people of the other. 

The country village in which education 
prevails, will display to you its effects, 
wherever you tread within its precinets ; 
justas we have already seen it to be the case 
with a well informed, individual farmer.— 
Every stream, every hillock, every rock, 
within it, that is at all capable of any im- 
provement, will be turned to some immedi- 
ate or profitable use. Its inhabitants wil! 
feel it to be their duty, not only to man, but 
to God, to avail themselves of every natural 


| pee oan most elegant species and varieties. The list ot 
jandit will have it. ‘Lhe consequence is, | Kitchen, Garden and Flower Seeds, is extensive 
\thatin an ignorant community, you witness | and various, (see Catalogue,) and include many 
but little of the comfort and pleasure of do-| new and highly esteemed sorts They were all 
‘mestic life. In such a coummunity men! imported from London in 1832. The subscriber 
love to gather themselves in public places, has also the pleasure to inform his customers, 
and to be away from home. There is not || ‘hat —_ aheeogben > oo FOR ‘Ge ert 
novelty enough there, to gratify the insati- || "7" “SRSERY AND SEED STORE, (according to 
‘able curiosity of the human aad and na-|| *{vices just received,) a fresh importation of the 
’ latest growths, from Mr. Charlwood, of London, 
,ture forces them to be absent. : 
| 


. 2 a /one of the most extensive seedsmen in England. 
_, na reading community, this is seldom, | This collection will contain many new and much 
ifever, the case with individuals, and never valued varieties of vegetables and flowers, lately 
‘with the general mass; for, to well inform- | originated in Europe 

led minds, retirement and meditation, and), ‘/atalogues of trees, plants and seeds, &¢ 
‘books present more pleasing variety; and ||have been published, and may be had gratis al 
‘with an ancient philosopher, they feel never eet R oe Hoyt, Porter & —_ 
\less alone, than when alone. ore, sochester. All letters, post paid, 


i ‘ will meet with every attention, and orders exec 
__Itis easy to see, then, what a mighty ited with punctuality and dispatch. 
difference must be made by education, upon || ALEXANDER GORDON. 


ihe domestic habits of a country village.—|/ Rochester Nursery, Jan. 10, 1833. 
We have only to look at facts :—where are |! > GRASS SEED 
the social affections most cultivated ?— Cuasu paid ’ 


: ct | for Grass Seed, at my store. 
Where are families most constantly found |! Rochester, sept 19-f6m A. E€HAPIN 

















